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PROFESSIONAL CARDS. 


FREDERIC W, ROOT, 
Voice Teacher, Cc hicago. In Europe until August, 1894. 


- {IE SMITH HEALY, | 
Voice Culture, 
Norfolk Building, N. W. Cor. Eighth and Elm. 


HENRY FROEHLICH, 
Teacher of Violin. 
Studio: Room 58, Pike’s Building. 
Residence: Kinsey Place, Mt. Auburn, Cincinnati 


MRS. BENJ. GUCKENBERGER 


Will receive a limited number of pupils in vocal music 
at her residence, No. 2 Magregor Avenue, Mt. Auburn, 
Cincinnati, O. 


JEANN 


ANDREW ?; BOEX, 
Teacher of Music, 

Organist St. Francis Xavier Church, Director St. 
Caecilia Maennerchor. Residence, No. 72 Webster St., 
Cincinnati, O. Revision and correction of Authors’ 
Manuscripts, and Musical settings to Poemsa specialty. 

MISS C. L. CHACE, 
Teacher of the Piano. 
327 Lenn Street, Cincinnati, O. 
B. EBANN, 

B. Ebann’s New Music School, oth & Walnut, Cin’ti. 

Residence, 21 Evans St., Mt. Auburn 
CHAS L LEWIS, 

Teacher of Violin and Cornet. Music arranged for 

Band, Orchestra or Piano. Residence: 275 West Ninth 

Street. 








BERTHA ROEDTER, 
Address 303 Richmond Street, 
Cincinnati, oO. 


MISS. PATTI THORN DICK, 
Teacher of Piano. No. 41 East Eleventh Street, Cov- 
ington, Ky., or care The John Church Company, 


MISS JOSEPHINE H. HOLBROOK, 
Teacher of Harp, Piano, Guitar and Vocalization. Best 
references given. Address, 5 West Ninth Street, Cin- 
cinnati, Ohio. 

MISS LAURA B. JORDAN, 
Teacher of Piano, Mt. Adams. City orders left with 
The John Church Company. 
HENRY WM. SCHNICKE, 
Teacher of Violin. Cor. Graff and St. Clair Streets, 
Corryville, Cincinnati, O. 
SIGNOR AND MADAME LaVILLA, 
Vocal Instruction. No. 445 Park Avenue, 
N 


ew York. 


MISS 
Teacher of Piano. 


W. H. PONTIUS, 
cane, of Concerts, Teacher of Voice and Harmony 
Orders left with The John Cc hurch Cc 0. 


JOHN SCHWEERS, 
S. E. Corner Vine and Molitor Sts., 
Cincinnati, oO 


HENRY EICH, 
Teacher of wy Address 324 ‘Walnut 
The John Churc h Company 


Mt Auburn, 


Street, or 


- HERMAN A. ELZNER 
Tea acher of Pi ‘no and Singing No. 16 Clark Street 


R P. SOUTHARD'S 
School of Singing, 
Pike’s Oper? House, Cincinnati, O. 


A. J. GOODRICH, 
Author of “Analytical Harmony from the Composer's 
Standpoint,”’ ‘“‘Goodrich’s Musical Analysis,” ‘Music as 
a Language,”’ etc. Lessons by Mail in his New System 
of Harmony and Composition. Lock Box 976, Chicago 


NEW PUBLICATIONS. 


Health Talks with Singers. 


WHITFIELD WARD, A.M., M.D. 


AN INVALUABLE BOOK FOR VOCALISTS. 
Contents. Vocal Preservation,’’ ‘‘ Chest Devel 
opment,"’ “ Vocal Fatigue,’’ ‘‘ Hoarseness,’ 
Catarrh,’’ ‘‘ Vocal Deformities,’’ etc. 

Sent postpaid by Dr. Ward, 128 East 36th Street, 
New York City, for 50 cents, stamps or money orde or. 


The Normal Schoo! of Music, 


MANSFIELD, PA’, 


Offers superior advantages to music students. Send 
for catalogue to . 
HAMLIN E. OCOOGSWELL, Director. 


* Singer's 








| plot is interesting 





C. J. KREHBIEL & CO. 


248-250 WALNUT ST., CINCINNATI. 


NE of the Most Complete ° 
Offices in the West. * 
Makes a specialty of the 
Printing and Binding of 
Music and Music Books. 
The John Cc burch Co.’s } work is done by this house. 


CARYL FLORIO’S 
Practical Harmony. 


A New Work on Elementary Harmony. 


A simple but comprehensive treatment of the sub 
ject. Music-teachers and students alike will find it 
complete in every detail. Price, $82.00 per copy. 


KEY TO FLORIO’S PRACTICAL HARMONY, $2.00. 


THE BIGLOW & MAIN CO. 
76 E. 9th St., New York. 215 Wabash Ave., Chicago. 





oy W. M. Treroan, Solo $1.00; Duet, $1.50: Chorus, 25 cents; 
histle, 35 cents; Sand Pads; 25 cents. A new piano piece, rep- 
resenting a day's journey on a train. Syyorsim: Train Whistles. 
Bell Rings. All Aboard. The Start. Twenty Minutes for Dinner 
Dinner over they again start on their Journey, 
and Meadows, until they reach ‘‘ Home 
Sweet Home.” It is a great exhibition plece. Send $1 for the Solo, 
and receive gratis a Whistle, Sand Pads and Chorus part. Mention 


this JouRNAL. TRELOAR MUSIC -CO., Mexico, Mo. 


TO MUSICAL COMPOSERS. — 


\ USICAL MSS. Harmonically Corrected, Revised, 

and Edited. This is a boon to gifted but inex- 
perienced musical authors. Harmony Lessons by 
mail. Send stamp for free circulars, containing vai- 


uable a Vv N, 
300 Fifth Ave., Beaver Falls. Pa. 


THE CINCINNATI 


Conservatory of Music, 


MISS CLARA BAUR, Directress. 


Day and boarding pupils received. 
Students can enter at any time during 
the school year and summer term. 
For catalogues, address 
MISS CLARA BAUR, 
Conservatory of Masic, 
8. E. Cor. 4th & Lawrence, CINCINNATI, O 
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DIPLOMA and MEDAL OF HIGHEST HONOR | 


AWARDED BY THE 


World’ ~ Fair Jury of Award. 


THE JOLLY PICNIC PARTY 


A Juvenile Cantata for Sunday 
and Day-Schools and other Entertainments. 
—_ RY _ 


CHARLES H.GABRIEL. 

The music of this Cantata is easy and pleasing. and 
with the words readily committed to memory. The 
and well worked out. inculcating | 
a lesson both old and young should learn, that 
the greatest enjoyment of any pleasure comes from 
sharing it with others. The stage and costumes are 
very easily prepared for this Cantata. 

Price, 30 Cents. 


CINCINNATI?! 
THE JOHN CHURCH Co., 
CHICAGO; NEW YORK: 

200 Wabash Avenue. 13 East 16th Street. | 


NEW AND STANDARD BOOKS 


BY PROMINENT WRITERS, 


FOR SALE BY 


The John Church Company, 
CINCINNATI. NEWYORK. CHICAGO. 


SIN gra-scwooL BOOKS. 


THE ARENA OF SONG. Root and Case - Be 
OUR SONG WORLD. Rootand Case ...... 60c 
PALACE OF SONG. Dr. Root.........., 60c 
PRINCE OF SONG. Case and Williams..... 60¢c 
SONG HERALD. H.R. Palmer ......... 60c 
SONG RING. BR. Palmer... .ceesvesit 60c 
SONG QUEEN, H.R. Palmer. . Paper 40c, Bds. 50c 
REALM OF SONG, Geo. F. Root ........ 60c 
PYRAMID OF SONG. C.C. Case ....... 60c 
NEW GONG BRA. F.W. Root... -scccses 60c 
NEW MUSICAL QUIVER. Leason and Lafferty, 60c 
THE JOY. P.P. Bites ..... . . . Oe 
HARVEST OF SONG. Caseand MeQeanahen . 60c 
GOLDEN CLARION. J.M.Hunt....... .fOe 
EMPIRE OF SONG. George F.Root....... 60c 
CROWN OF SONG. McPhail ere. 60c 
THE CHOICE. McGranahanand Case ..... 60c 
FOR SUNDAY-SCHOOLS, ETC. 

GOSPEL HYMNS, 1, 2, 3, 4, 5, and 6. * All Styles. 
WONDROUS LOVE. Root ete ee 35c 
LITTLE SACRED SONGS. J. R. Murray 35e 
WINNOWED SONGS. L. D. Sankey 40c 
Y. M. C. A. PRAISE-BOOK. Sudds ...... 40c 
GARNERED GEMS. Dr. Palmer. .... . 5c 
EVANGELIUMS-LIEDER. Gospel Hymns ‘ta 

GD ears 6. ce eee he be ee 8 oe 45¢ 
ROYAL PRAISE. J.R.Murray.. ...... 85c 
PURE DELIGHT. RootandCase........ 
HEART AND VOICE. W.F.Sherwin...... 
GREAT AWAKENING. Sam Jones 


GOSPEL SONGS. P. P. Bliss 
THE CAROL. C.W. Wendte.. . 
SUNSHINE. P. P. Bliss . 


S FOR YOUNG PEOPLE’S ™ EETINGS. 


nee 

. H. Oliphant = = rr 
omnis OF LOVE. Dr. Puleer . . oe alee 35c 
THE CHARM. P.P. Bliss... . cece se sae 
THE PRIZE. G. F. Root J o ee 
GOSPEL ALARM. Brown and Hunt 35c 

THEORETICAL WORKS. 

MUSICAL ANALYSIS. Goodrich 2.00 
ANALYTICAL HARMONY. Goodrich ..... 2.00 


ROOT’S HARMONY AND COMPOSITION. . . . 5S0c 


PALMER’S PRIMARY CLASS BOOK 10¢ 
PALMER’S THEORY OF MUSIC 1,00 
MURRAY’S MUSICAL COPY BOOK. Paper. . Sc 
Cloth . . 75e 

RUDIMENTS OF MUSIC. J. R. Murray . 10e 
NORMAL MUSICAL HANDBOOK. Root. . . . 3.00 
THE TEACHER’S CLUB. Root 25e 

| PALMER’S ELEMENTS OF COMPOSITION . We 


PALMER’S RUDIMENTAL CLASS-TEACHING . 50c 
A SYSTEM OF HARMONY for Teacher and Pu- 
pil. John A. Broekhoven . . . . Paper. . 1.00 


Cloth . . 1.50 
PIANO METHODS. 
THE MUSICAL CURRICULUM. Dr. Root . . .27 


LEBERT & STARK PIANO SCHOOL. Part1. 2.00 

Part 2 2.00 

Part 3 2.00 
NOTRE DAME SYSTEM. .......-2c2e- 1.50 
ROOT’S GUIDE FOR THE PIANO . « -80c 
RYAN’S TRUE PIANO INSTRUCTOR. ..... 50c 
URBACH'S PKIZE METHOD (Presser) ..... 2.00 


KINDERGARTEN MUSIC SCHOOL. 2 Pts., each 75c 


ORGAN METHODS AND COLLECTIONS. 
MURRAY'S METHOD FOR CABINET ORGAN . 1.50 


EXCELSIOR METHOD 1.00 
ARCHER’S ORGAN BOOK. land 2 each «+ 2.00 
| THE MODEL ORGAN METHOD. Dr. Root 2.25 
YOUNG ORGANIST AT HOME. Root..... 1.50 
| RYAN’S TRUE INSTRUCTOR.......... 50e 
MURRAY’S 100 VOLUNTARIES......... 1.00 
ORGAN MOSAICS. Murray. land 2, each. . .1.0 


Send for complete Catalogues and Lists. 
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'OLUME XXIII. 


PARSON PENN AND “THE GOLDEN SACKBUT.” 


One pai yet sorrowfully, | comply with your re- 
+ quest for an authentic account of the recent musical dis- 
cord in my parish. It is painful to expose the stupidity and 
perversity of my beloved people; it is a duty and a privi- 
lege, even at their expense, to warn other churches against 
similar foolishness, and to encourage my ministerial brethren 
in their conflicts with the unruly. 

As you and everybody else are aware, the trouble grew 
out of my attempt to introduce the new hymn- and tune- 

ook, ‘‘The Golden Sackbut,” first brought to our attention 
by your review of it some months ago. 

| had but just finished reading the notice, and was wonder- 
ing why it suggested Abraham Lincoln to my mind, when in 
rushed Mr. Bourdonstop, my organist, all excitement, with 
The Interior in his hand and his thumb on ‘‘The Golden 
Sackbut” paragraph. ‘‘ That’s what we want,” he exclaim- 
ed; ‘‘ high art in church music, and the higher the better!” 
| had but a vague idea of what the expression meant, though 
|had been to a country singing-school in my youth, and 
counted myself musically educated. So | remarked in a 
noncommittal way, that nothing was too good for the serv- 
ice of religion, and proceeced to draw him out on the sub- 
ject. High art music, | found, is complicated and difficult 
music, with very ‘‘close harmonies,” that is, places where 
the parts almost chord but not quite, and with a great many 
‘‘accidentals,”’ so called because they sort of throw you off 
the track, and cause jars and collisions that make you enjoy 
the smooth places all the more when you get back to them. 
The trouble with our current church music, | learned, is its 
tameness. It lacks character—another name for high art. It 
is too simple, too easy to sing. 

Well, we sent for a copy of ‘‘The Golden Sackbut,” and 
found it all that you had described it to be. The preface 
explained that every previous book had been compiled upon 
a wrong plan, that of adapting the music to the people, in- 
stead of compelling the people to adapt themselves to the 
music, as the Golden Sackbutist had done. He had, he said, 
rigidly excluded all trash, among which he classed ‘‘Gospel 
Hymns” and many old stand-bys, and had filled their places 
with the highest order of music in the psalmody market, in- 
cluding a good many of his own compositions. We had 
some difficulty in convincing the session that a change of 
books was necessary, but they finally referred the matter to 
a committee—the usual way of evading responsibility upon 
perplexing questions. Of course Mr. Bourdonstop was 
made chairman of the committee, and the other members 
were persons of advanced musical ideas. No one else was 
regarded as eligible, for the object was not to consider what 
the average worshiper could or would sing, but what music- 
al experts wanted to have sung. 

_ The committee reported enthusiastically in favor of ‘‘The 
Golden Sackbut,” and intimated that no one who was not 
utterly without musical and every other sort of culture could 
fail to approve and enjoy the book. That settled it. No 
one wished to advertise himself as utterly without culture, 
and so no one objected; though most declined to express 
any opinion at all, thereby leaving themselves at liberty to 
Pi objectors later if they chose, as some of them have 
cone, 

At last the day came that was to see the experiment tried 
inthe Sabbath service. It was a memorable day in the his- 
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tory of ourchurch. Mr. Bourdonstop and myself had agreed 
that the full effect of the new departure must be brought to 
bear upon the congregation at the very outset. Wehad se 
lected some of the highest and most accidental tunes in the 
book—gone, so to speak, to the very tiptop of the Eiffel 
Tower. By hard study and sitting up nights to practice, the 
quartet of trained singers had mastered them. I made a 
little introductory address, calling attention to the superior 
merits of the new book, quoting your opinion at length, and 
exhorting everybody to sing with heartiness. 

Bourdonstop played the tune through, and it went so 
smoothly and harmoniously that we all thought it as simple 
as ABC. | began to fear that it was way below the mark 
after all. The congregation seemed to think so too, for 
when they struck in on the first stanza there was a clash 
and a roar that left the Golden Sackbutist out of sight; and 
don’t forget that it was what he would call ‘‘close harmony,”’ 
but as to ‘‘accidentals” the people put in six to his one. It 
seemed to be all accidentals. On the second stanza, how- 
ever, the war subsided to a low, hoarse murmur. On the 
third, only a few soprano voices were heard, growing more 
and more shaky and spiritless at every line. On the fourth 
stanza everybody deserted but the organist, the quartet, and 
myself. I guess I didn’t help very much, but I was deter- 
mined not to give up, and went up and down the scale, 
here, there, and everywhere after that bass, but couldn't find 
it. Bourdonstop afterward complimented me formy impro- 
vised aria, but that was only his flattery. Onthe other high- 
art pieces of the day the people did not try. Many would not 
even open their books. My sermon on ‘‘Heavenly Harmo- 
nies’’fell flat. The congregation almost laughed in mv face. 
Scarcely was the benediction over when a hum of indigna- 
tion broke out all over the church. In a minute | was sur- 
rounded by excited parishioners protesting and denouncing, 
and ready to pull my splendid Eiffel Tower down about my 
ears. They begged forthe old books, for ‘‘Gospel Hymns,”’ 
anything but ‘‘ The Golden Sackbut.” In vain | reasoned 
with them. In vain | explained our plan of giving them all 
a musical education. The very suggestion seemed to infu- 
riate them; and the awful thought came to me, What if they 
refuse to be educated? 

They did so. On the next Sabbath the choir and myself 
did all the singing. On the next, Mr. Bourdonstop suggest- 
ed that it was too much of astrain on me, and that 1 would 
better let the choir do it all, which | did. All this time the 
insurrection among the people kept on, and waxed hotter 
and hotter, most of the sermon being on the low-art side. 
Finally, both the organist and the choir have resigned. What 
shallldo? Sing alone? I dare not. Can't read the music. 
Yet if | don’t, how can I ever educate the people up to the 
high-art of ‘‘ The Golden Sackbut” ?—/ntertor. 


HE following announcement in a Canadian contemporary 

prominently displays a keen eye for business :‘‘Mr. Bron- 
son has the honour and regret to inform his patrons and 
friends that he hasjust published a new waltz, ‘The Breeze 
of Ontario,’ and lost his daughter, Mary Anne Deborah, aged 
fifteen years. The waltz is on sale at all music-sellers, and 
the funeral will take place to-morrow morning at eleven 
o’clock.”” The arrangement lacks one thing to make it com- 
plete. The waltz ought to have been played at the funeral, 
then one could have enjoyed the dance tune and attended 
the funeral at one and the same time, 
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FROM THE TEACHER’S STANDPOINT. ° 


BY D. A. CLIPPINGER, 
PRESUME all teachers of singing have pretty much the 


same experience. They come in contact with about ev- 
ery variety of people known to have inhabited the earth 
since the Adamic creation. They say about the same kind 
of things about their voices and previous teachers. They 
state their likes and dislikes in language oftentimes more 
forcible than elegant, and show that the musical fraternity 
has at least made some sort of an impression on them. But 
what impressions have these people made on the fraternity ? 
I shall mention a few varieties of the ‘‘genus homo” that 
haunt the studio and remind the teacher that he is still in a 
world of sin and sorrow. | might mention, first, the ‘‘one 
method” man. As a rule this individual can’t tell whether 
he breathes through the larynx or the alimentary canal, and 
doesn’t know his diaphragm from his ‘‘ Gesundheit,” and 
yet he impresses you, or tries to at the outset, that there is 
but one way to sing and that is the eyetalian method, in 
the face of the fact that he can’t tell you whether the Italians 
are Caucasians or Mongolians. Do you teach it? I have in 
mind an instance which came to my notice a short time 
since. A lady came to consult me about voice lessons. | 
asked her if she had ever studied. She had not. She fol- 
lowed by asking if I taught the Italian method, saying that 
she thought that was the only way to sing. I asked her 
what she meant by the Italian method, and wherein it differed 
from the other schools of singing. I think she made a start- 
ling discovery just then, and after sitting speechless a few 
moments departed. I have never seen her since, but | 
imagine she will not ‘‘spring” method on the next teacher 
she meets. Young ladies and gentlemen, when you decide 
to study singing, don’t flaunt your conceit in the face of a 
teacher, who, perhaps, has made the subject a serious study 
for years, by telling him what is right and what is wrong. If 
you do, you will make an impression. 

The next is the individual who decides to study singing, 
and wants his voice fried. After you have heard him sing he 
tells you all about it, how his falsetto needs rebuffing, and 
his middle register is a little feathery; but his low tones, 
why, you could walk on them, and you wish you might walk 
all over them; but if you will give him such and such exercises 
he will be able to sing clear down to the butt end of thun- 
der. He evidently imagines that the possibilities of his vocal 
apparatus are totally beyond your comprehension, so he en- 
lightens you. Young man, the probability is that when the 
teacher has heard you sing ten minutes he knows a great 
deal more about your voice than you do. What do you sup- 
pose he is thinking as he sits quietly listening to your unin- 
telligible jargon? | can tell you his diagnosis of your case— 
Expansion of cerebro-spinal axis. Malignant type. 

| have in mind another variety. This young lady has never 
studied. You find she has no mental conception of the 
production of a tone. Her voice is altogether intractable, 
and she has no ideal by which to measure her efforts. You 
see at once there must be a ‘‘great awakening” mentally, 
before any substantial progress can be made, and you ad- 
monish her in your most forcible manner to refrain abso- 
lutely from singing, aside from her lessons, until she has cor- 
rect mental conceptions. What is the result? Without even 
notifying you she misses every third lesson, and offers as an 
excuse that ‘‘she had not practiced.” Young lady, what do 
you suppose your teacher meant when he said ‘‘do not prac- 
tice’? What you need is cerebral gymnastics rather than 
vocal. 

There is yet another class with which the teacher is 
brought in contact, and which makes him long for the cool, 
damp, uninterrupted seclusion of the silent tomb. This in- 
dividual consumes enough time to develop an ordinary voice 
in selecting a teacher. He wants to take a lesson or two to 
see how he likes your method. He says if he likes it he will 


take a whole term. What a colossal monument of conceit! 
How inconceivably microscopic is his knowledge compared 
with his conception of it. He knows no more of the relation 
the throat sustains to singing than the average citizen does 
of the tariff; yet he constitutes himself a judge to sit on your 
method, and pronounce it guilty or not guilty, as his fancy 
dictates. | once met a young American in Berlin who told 
me he had taken a lesson of four different teachers before he 
found one who had the right method. This young solon 
had about one octave of voice, and that in a sadly debilitated 
condition. I fancy he would have to try a great many be- 
fore he would find one that could make a singer of him. The 
three men he refused all have a national reputation. 

I have said nothing of the way in which | dispose of these 
cases; perhaps | shall later. It is enough to bring a voice 
from the tomb of Porpora. I have mentioned a few individ- 
uals that cast their shadow athwart the studio, and bring 
with them a chill like a cold November rain. Do not think 
all pupils are like those mentioned. | am happy to say a very 
large majority are different. There are those who make the 
studio look brighter every time they enter it. But that is 
another story. On every side we see the teacher held up 
to public view, aired, renovated, yea, disintegrated, for the 
morbid satisfaction of a class of people who had much better 
be engaged in their own mental improvement, and it is only 
proper that they should get a glimpse of these things from 
the teacher's standpoint. 

243 Wabash Ave., Chicago. 


MUSICAL THUNDERSTORMS. 


YOUNG friend of THe Musicat Visrror has collated the 

following curios in musical notation from the writings 

of the distinguished English musician Frederick Corder. The 

editor of the Visiror does not remember having seen else- 

where a record of the fact that Beethoven produces his thun- 

der betore he does his lightning. 

In Beethoven's Pastoral Symphony, in the famous passage 

which imitates lightning and thunder— 
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wz ad 
we believe it has never yet been pointed out that the light- 
ning comes after the thunder throughout—a rather startling 
violation of nature’s laws, when one comes to think of it! 

The most original treatment, perhaps, of a storm in music 
is in the prelude to Wagner's ‘‘ Die Walkiire.” Throughout 
this drama the weather is very bad, and there are various 
kinds of storms, but the first is a magnificent one. The 
tremolo D held by the violins and violas for nearly seventy 
bars against the rushing wind of the basses— 
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is surprisingly effective, and were it not for the comical light- 
ning effect— 


























the artistic effect of the movement would be much greater. 
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STORIES OF THE OPERAS. 


THE ‘‘ATTAQUE DU MOULIN,” BY ALFRED BRUNEAU. 


HE Visiror has already referred to this new work, which is 

now attracting considerable attention. It is a serious 
work, and not a Sancho Panza affair, as may be at first sup- 
posed. We giveits plot here, and propose to print from 
time to time the stories of the new operas that are deemed 
worthy of attention. 

The ‘‘Attaque du Moulin” is a conscientious, noble work, 
in which the poem and the song run together, one complet- 
ing the other. It is not servile, but full of enthusiasm, with 
surprising solidity of inspiration and musical workmanship. 

Mr. Bruneau was a pupil of Massenet. There is very lit- 
tle trace of his guidance in the present score. The story 
given to him is a short episode of the war of 1870, as imag- 
ined and published by Zolla in the ‘‘Soirées de Medan.” 

lhe scene of action for the opera was most suitably carried 
back to the Revolution. 

The miller Merlier, the mayor of Rocreuse, is a widower, 
living with his only child, Francoise, a pretty girl of reso- 
lute will, who quietly informs her father one summer morn- 
ing that she loves a Belgian soldier, Dominique Pinquer, 
who has come near by recently to cultivate a bit of land inher- 
ited from some distant relative. The father, wishing to 
know the young man better beforé giving him his only 
treasure, decides to employ him to work in the mill, and 
in the first act the solemn betrothal is being celebrated. 

The young girls come in with clusters of flowers and 
branches of golden wheat, and the fiancée is asked why she 
loves and how, and then the happy suitor tells his love-tale 
too. It is a pretty scene. When the party sit down to the 
banquet the village drummer suddenly appears to say that 
war is declared. Terror chills every heart, and the old serv- 
ant, Marceline, who has lost two sons on the battle-field, 
sings of the bloody horrors of strife with energetic despair. 

In act Il. the dear old mill has \been through a terrible 
siege. Brave Pinguer, although a foreigner, defends the 
mill with the soldiers; thus, when the enemy comes he is 
found gun in hand, and all black with smoke. The officer 
bids him conduct them through the forest. Prnquer refuses, 
ind so is condemned to be shot on the morrow. Through 
the open window, tearing aside the thick ivy, Francotse ap- 
pears. She tells him he must fly at nightfall; that by the 
river stream stands a sentinel, and thrusting a knife in his 
hand she shows the road to safety. Outside the song of the 
sentinel, a poor young lad, who knows not why he comes 

x why he fights, makes one’s heart ache. 

The fellow is killed, and Pinquer is free; but in Act Ill. 
Father Merlier is obliged to take his place. The heroism of 
Francotse has implicated her father. 

Act IV. is the struggle of the miller to persuade his child 
and Pinguer, who has returned full of uneasiness and ignor- 
ant of the situation, that all is well and no danger awaits him 
if his future son-in-law will only go. He consents only to 
return with the victorious French regiment, and the en- 
emy flies,dragging away the father. A shot is heard behind 
the scenes, and the old man pays the tribute to his devo- 
tion. The last moments are all tenderness and full of sad 
emotion. Between the destiny of death Francoise still 
linds hope and courage in the love of her future husband, 
and in the devotion of Madeleine. The poem is a noble 
one. 

A short prelude, descriptive of the country of peaceful 
scenes, introduces the raising of the curtain, when a musical 
dialogue, so to speak, carries us delightfully and with mel- 
ody—mark the word—to the chorus of the maidens who 
accompany Francoise. It is simple, not studied out by rule 
and reason, as one might build a house; spontaneous, with 
the rare discretion of tact and intelligence. The orchestra— 
superb throughout the entire evening as far as regards im- 
peachable execution and a delicacy, a variety and power of 
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modulation found only with Mr. Danbé at the Opéra Com- 
ique—is constantly interesting, intelligent to the situation 
and descriptive to its feeling. The atmosphere is observed, 
and with emotion and truth. 

The declaration of war gives to Marceline—Delna—a grand 
opportunity of tragic declamation. This marvelous singer of 
nineteen years, with a wealth of voice beyond all imagina- 
tion, has developed into a tragic actress of rare value. She 
is faultless now in every respect. 

Act Il. follows an intermezzo of exquisite beauty. It is 
descriptive of war, and as varied and as true as the re- 
sources of the orchestra could give to a composer of talent. 
The crescendo of the strings, the rolling, beating drums, the 
attack on the mill, the subsequent strife, and finally the hush 
of despair and ruin. I like far less the melancholy song of 
Dominique, but the love duet is superb. It is not easy work 
to tell the old story in new ways. 


HOW THE BLIND STUDY MUSIC. 


|! is generally conceded that blind people are not only 
musical, but that when music is made a study by them 
they attain unusual proficiency in it. Why this is so and 
how it is accomplished has been a constant source of wonder 
to all except the blind themselves. 

The Visitor takes pleasure in calling attention to an inter- 
esting discussion of this subject in Music, by Prof. John S. 
Van Cleve, who writes entertainingly and instructively always, 
but especially so in this series of papers. We would like to 
give our readers all the articles, but must content ourselves 
for the present with a few quotations: 

There are two methods in common use for the imparting 
of music to stghtless students, says the professor. The first 
and most general is to pronounce the names of the notes and 
allow the student to fix them in the memory; the second is to 
present symbols of the notes in a tangible form. Each of 
these methods will require some detailed examination. 

Reading music orally has no necessary connection with 
the sound itself; it is accomplished in this way: The two 
primary elements of a musical unit, namely, its pitch and its 
length, can be expressed very simply—thus, second space A, 
a quarter; or, second line G, a sixteenth, up E, D, C, six- 
teenths, making a group of four. The meaning of such 
words as ‘‘natural,” ‘‘sharp,” ‘‘flat,” ‘‘key,” ‘‘ chord,” 
‘* tonic,” *‘ dominant,”’ ‘‘ measure,” ‘‘ beat,” ‘‘ dotted eighth,” 
‘* triplet,’ and, in a word, all the technical outfit of the mu- 
sic-student, can be imparted to the blind student by verbal 
explanation with absolute clearness and tullness. There is, 
however, in all this no necessary association with visible 
notes. 

| wellremember in my boyish days, at the institution at 
Columbus, where we had a most learned and amiable gentle- 
man by the name of Nothnagel as principal of the musical 
department, that we younger students, realizing our un- 
familiarity with printed notes and comparative lameness in 
this direction, and being well aware that we would be ex- 
pected to teach seeing persons—persons with eyes, and con- 
sequently needing to know what all the visible symbols 
meant—lI well remember how we went to work and formed 
a class for the studying of notes. We had no special ap- 
pliances, and in order to get an idea as to what the shapes 
of quarters and rests and the various signs, such as sharps, 
naturals, clefs, and the like, might be, we had partly to resort 
to description and partly to marking with the finger as a 
pencil; this, by the way, is a most admirable means for 
teaching a blind person who has a quick mind. By this 
means alone a little patience and intelligence on the part of 
an assisting student or teacher will enable any blind person 
to perfectly grasp and follow the printed demonstration of 
geometrical problems. Thus, for instance, you take the 


index finger of the blind person whom you are assisting, 
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and you draw upon a book or table the circle, the chord, the 
inscribed triangle, the tangent, etc., etc., mentioning as you 
touch each point that this is ‘‘A,” this is ‘*B,” this is 
**C,” this is ‘‘D,” and how the line ‘‘D-E” is drawn 
from this point to that, and so on, just as you would draw a 
diagram on a blackboard with chalk, or upon paper with a 
pencil. The student will remember this, and keep it as a 
positively visible image before the mind. Then read your 
demonstration, and the blind student will follow every detail 
and all the intricacies of the reasoning with precisely as 
much correctness and as great speed-—often even greater 
speed than the student of the same mental caliber who has 
his eyes open all the while. The learning of music is not at 
all different from this; 


1 believe that people are inclined to forget that 
music is not (to adopt an excellent, trenchant, alliterative 
phrase of Emerson) ‘‘a mere mush of materialism,’ not 
a vague, vaporous voice, but a clear crystallization of the 
mind. It is a mathematical process. Ideas, order, and pro- 
portion, notes, tone figures, phrases, chords, chord progres- 
sions, melodies, movements, sonatas, symphonies, every- 
thing that constitutes music, from the mere 
‘*middle C”’ a whole note, up to Beethoven’s Ninth Sym- 
phony or the ‘‘ Parsifal” of Wagner, may be contained in a 
human mind without any necessary relation to, or depend- 
ence upon, the auditory nerves. Every musician knows this 
perfectly well, but he is so accustomed to conceive his music 
by visible symbols, which were in the first place painfully 
learned as mere arbitrary associated marks, that he has no 
power of understanding how the same mental process may 
be carried on by a person who does not see the stems, heads, 
lines, added lines, white spaces, and a thousand queer curly- 
cues, but who associates other modes of expression with the 
same mathematical concepts. 

Twenty years ago, when I first began teaching at the In- 
stitute for the Blind at Columbus, Ohio, having a strong 
predilection for experiment and for improved methods, I, 
having applied them to myself, attempted to do the same to 
the students, and tried with great zeal to work a reformation 
in modes or music memorizing. My results, of course, 
were like those of most reformers: only a faift, far-away 
resemblance to the ideals and images of my mind. Still | 
accomplished some good, for, if | did nothing else, | thor- 
oughly reformed and improved my own mental habits. 
‘But in what does this great reformation consist ?”’ you will 
naturally ask. In one very simple thing—the attempt to 
create in the student’s mind the mental concept of music 
without the assistance of the ear. When | wasa child 1 was 
taught at this same institution and in the same manner that 
most students have been taught till within a few years. 
It is like this: When I was seated at the pianoforte the 
teacher read to me the notes of the exercise or the compo- 
sition, as the case might be, and as each tone was read | 
struck it with the appropriate finger and counted it aloud, or 
the teacher did so for me, and thus, little by little, each hand 
formed itself. Next came the process of joining the two 
parts together; this was frequently left, if the student was 
at all bright and reliable in mental processes, to be done after 
the teacher was gone. If the student was especially slow 
and needed extra help, the teacher would go through it with 
him carefully and tell him just what notes to bring against 
those in the other hand, and so by a very patient and almost 
infinitely slow process a little music could be acquired. 

My reformation consisted in determining that every stu- 
dent should so concentrate the mind and the mental powers 
of musical thinking that when ‘‘G, a quarter’ was pro- 


music. 


nounced to him it should not be necessary to strike it and 
remember it as a sound, but remember it as a mental idea. 
Just at this point it will be appropriate to give an actual 
specimen of how a passage of music would be imparted to a 
student without sight. 


| choose at random the first four 


indeed, | think the mental study of 
geometry and algebra is perfectly analogous to the study of 


notion of 








measures of the opening andante of Mendelssohn’s Op. 14, 
the famous, familiar, but never trite, ‘‘ Rondo Capriccioso.” 
Thus: ‘‘Key of E, four-four time, andante, pianissimo. 
Left hand, octave E (below and in the staff), a dotted half 
down octave G, a quarter. Right hand for this measure, an 
eighth rest, then seven eighth chords marked swell, porta- 
































mento, the chord being first B (below the staff), E, G, five eS 
times, then B, E, G, B once and B, E, G again. Second : 
measure ; left hand, octave A, dotted half, sharp A, quarter. To 
Right hand, eighth rest, then a chord of four notes sevenggm™'™¢4" 
times, F (below the staff), C, E, F. Third measure; lefiim's wh 
hand, octaves B, C, B, B, four quarters. Right handjmgstee! 
marked swell, F, E, F (two eighth chords), F, sharp A, E, Fagg@S ™ 
(two eighth chords), natural A, B, E, F (two eighth chords), am ‘eS. 
A, B, D, A (once), A, B, D, F (once). Fourth measure; lef 
hand, single note E (first line below the staff), quarter, eighth A to 
rest, then chord of three notes from fourth space G up, G,i the not 
B, F (five times), pedal at first beat of this measure. ight@me °° rep" 
hand; eighth rest, G, B, E (two eighth chords), eighth rest, He 
piano, first space above G, quarter-slurred to E (fourth space), ment. 
quarter.” note 
affect 
= the s 
DON’T. step | 
[FROM THE WRITER’S STANDPOINT. ] anoth 
° the s 
No. 11. OF THE SIGNATURE OF MINOR Keys. Note 
LL the diatonic pitches of a key (regular members) are Rig 
supposed to be shown in the signature place, but in but 0 
minor keys one pitch not belonging to the key is shown 
there, and one pitch that does belong to the key has to be OW 
shown by an accidental whenever it is wanted. So what is Sin 
seen in the signature place is not the complete ‘‘ sign or signs or’ 
of a minor key.” In short, we say, however, that ‘‘one on: 
sharp” is the signature of the key of E minor, but it is withj Of ‘ 
the understanding that we must look elsewhere before we si 4. 
can make sure. — 
Yes, 
No. 12. WHat THE NaTurat Does. Th 
When a flat in the signature is taken away by a natural the tone becomes oun , 
sharp. When a sharp in the signature is taken away by a natural the tone 
becomes flat. tro 
Here is dimly foreshadowed the truth that the natural acts eo 
sometimes like a sharp, and sometimes like a flat, but how Hc 
crude and full of errors is the statement. A flat or sharp ind in th 
the signature is never taken away, and a tone never becomes Ha 
sharp or flat in the sense of being raised or lowered. An- and 
other tone may be indicated, which is probably what thisH™ tone 
author means. than 
How much simpler is the true statement. The signature js na 
shows the regular members of the key. If a line or space is# have 
flatted in the signature, a ‘‘ natural” upon it will act like a Wha 
sharp; if sharped in the signature, a natural upon it will act now 
like a flat; or, still simpler: in one case the natural will sharp Yes 
it, and in the other case the natural will flat it. Butin con-HJ we’ 


nection with this should be seen that the regular membersof@ that 


the key, as shown in the signature, are the diatonic tones of “shi 

the key, and that chromatic tones are represented by sharping whe 

or flatting the diatonic degrees. (See No. 8.) F-sh 
: . tha 

No. 13. SHARP AND FLArT. : 

A great dictionary says of the sharp: In 

. k 

(a) The character used to indicate that the note before which it is placed re by 

is to be raised a half step or semitone in pitch. (b) A sharp tone or note. diate 

And of ‘‘ flat” oa 

Not sharp or shrill; not acute; as a flat sound. TI 

The words sharp, flat, and natural, as the names of musical — 


characters, and as parts of the names of absolute pitches, as C- 











sharp, B-flat, D-natural, etc., have not the slightest reference 
o the emotional character of tones, but refer simply and 
‘holly to pitch. Tones named with the word ‘‘flat”’ may 
e so related as to be bold and joyful; tones named with 
the word ‘‘sharp” may be gentle and mournful, and the so- 
called natural tones of music may be either. Tunes, cho- 
ruses, and instrumental pieces by the thousand could be ad- 
duced to prove these facts. 

To say ‘‘flat keys,” ‘‘sharp keys,” or ‘‘ natural key,” 
meaning more sad, more joyful, or more according to nature, 
is wholly incorrect. Mournful and joyful may in some de- 
gree be predicated of the terms ‘‘ minor” and ‘‘ major,”’ but 
as many minor keys as majors have sharps in their signa- 
tures, and as many majors as minors have flats. 
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+ lef No. 14. PITCH REPRESENTATION, 

ighth A tone can not be raised. A sharp placed before a note does not ‘‘ raise 
.G the note a half step,” nor ‘‘ raise the tone a half step,” but it causes the note 

Rich to represent a new pitch a half step higher. 

rest, He narrowly escaped being exactly right in that state- 






ace), ment. Itis the last part of it that gives a wrong idea. The 
note does not . ye the pitch, and the sharp does not 
affect the note. The line or space represents the pitch, and 
the sharp makes the line or space stand for a pitch a half- 
step higher. Then youcan put one kind of note upon it, or 
another, or no note at all, without affecting in the least what 
the sharp has done. 


Notes are written higher or lower according as the tones are higher or lower 








) are Right, if it is understood that notes do not represent pitch, 
it ing Dut only nofe the lines and spaces that do. (See No. 2.) 
own No. 15. F-SHarp on F. 
0 be ‘ Where did | use anew tone?” (F-Sharp is the tone in question.) On F 
abe Since a *‘ tone” is something to hear, using it must mean 
fame playing or singing it. How F-sharp can be played or sung 
with 0" F, which ts another tone, must puzzle a class to see. 
. weg Of course that is not what is meant, but it is exactly what is 
said. 
Yes, by sharping F we are thrown into a new position, etc. 
There is no such thing as ‘‘ sharping F,” or changing it in 
any way. A new tone may be introduced named F-sharp, 
‘onc Dut F can notbe changed. The trouble here probably comes 
from thinking of some line or space of the staff as being F. 
If so, it is an illustration of the fact that one error is sure to 
ack cause others in the course of its ramifications. 
1OW How simple and straightforward is the true phraseology 
P NGS in this matter: 
Mes Having properly introduced the new tone by omitting F 


An-@@ and substituting F-sharp, the teacher asks: ‘‘Is the new 
this tone higher or lower than F? Higher. Is it higher or lower 
thanGr Lower. Yes, it is a pitch between F and G, and 
ture is named F-sharp.” Then, at the proper time: ‘What pitch 
© ISH have we omitted that we used when C was keytone?” 
Kea What have we substituted? F-sharp. As the staff stands 
act now, what pitch does it represent that we do not want? F. 
arp Yes; so we'll take those degrees which stand for the F that 
on- we do not want, and make them stand for the F-sharp 
Soff that we do want. That is done by a character called a 
$ of ‘‘sharp,’’ placed so (on the fifth line), and such is its power 
IN¢ @ when so placed that it makes the octave below it stand for 
F-sharp too. There are other lesser errors and infelicities 
that we do not mention. 


No. 16. INTERMEDIATE TONES. 
In transposing the scale we must preserve the order of intervals as in the 


4 key of C. To accomplish this we must reject some of the tones in the key 
ace from which the transposition is to be made and use instead certain interme- 
diate tones. 
In transpositions how do we preserve the regular order of intervals? By 
using certain intermediate tones as regular tones. 
This is preparatory to practicing in the key of G after 
ically having sung in the key of C. 1 do not see why this should 





be called ‘‘transposing the scale,’ nor why there should be 
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any talk about intervals yet; but my main point is the use of 
the term ‘‘intermediate tones.” Intermediate tones are 
chromatic tones. F-sharp, as it occurs in the key of G, is not 
a chromatic tone, and should not be thought of as an inter- 
mediate tone. It is diatonic. It is in the key of G exactly 
what B is in the key of C. To give the ideathat C, D, E, F, 
G, A, and B are the principal or most orderly or most 
beautiful tones of music, and that all others are intermediate 
or chromatic, and in some way different in character, is to 
make a serious mistake, and an entirely wrong impression on 
the mind of the learner. C is ‘‘ intermediate” in the key of 
D; F is intermediate in the key of G; B is intermediate in 
the key of F, and so on. 

It is far better that all the tones in music named with the 
words ‘‘sharp” or ‘‘flat’’ (as F-sharp, B-flat, etc.) should be 
used first as diatonic tones. All the major keys should be so 
learned and practiced before a chromatic tone is introduced. 
Then every tone which has been used diatonically may be 
used chromatically when needed, for every such tone can 
be in every key either as a diatonic or a chromatictone. So 
all the tones of music, whether named with or without the 
word ‘‘sharp” or ‘‘flat,” should be regarded as exactly alike 
in their character, and in their capacity to be diatonic or chro- 
matic. 

There is not room here to show how every tone named 
with the word ‘‘sharp” or ‘‘flat” can be successfully 
brought in first as a diatonic tone. Any who would care to 
see a way of doing that will find it in my little ‘‘ Teachers’ 
Club.” & © &. 


THE SELECTION OF MUSIC. 


O the child who is just learning to read we do not offer 

Shakespeare, neither does the father, when he desires to 
give his son some relaxation from his school-books, select 
one of George Eliot’s works. This would only weary his 
young mind, and, instead of stimulating, serve to check 
whatever is luxuriant there. The same rules apply to 
music. To appreciate what is noble in this art a gradual 
cultivation is necessary; no sudden love of Bach can be 
instilled in the pupil by simply placing one of that master’s 
compositions before him. No; the ground must first be 
worked slowly but steadily by a good teacher; constantly 
studying the tastes and capabilities of his eleve, he brings 
him nearer to the goal, where, once arrived, no fears need be 
entertained of his selecting aught save that most highest in 
his art. Yet the means to arrive at such an end must be 
most varied. It will not do to pursue a cut-and-dried 
course, applied to all, irrespective of difference in character 
or talent. One must be led, another stimulated; this one 
restrained and apparently held back by force; all different, 
yet all brought nearer to perfection by ways seemingly op- 
posite. Perhaps nothing will more content the pupil and 
urge him to strong exertions than when, tired and discour- 
aged by the study of a sonata, the teacher presents him with 
one of the salon pieces of the day. For the moment it will 
be hailed as a relief; but if true musical feeling is there, its 
emptiness will soon tire; the pretentious, artificial difficulties 
will evoke scorn, and the discriminating remarks of the kind 
master now fall on a rich soil.—Musical World. 


HIS is the season when the electric motor smiles at its 
twin sister, the water motor, says the Organ. The 
thermometer at zero has no effect on the former, but is very 
trying to the latter ifit happens to be in a coldcorner. One 
water motor in Boston, in trying to keep out the cold, im- 
bibed too freely, and became quite dazed. When being 


thawed out it burst, and, instead of sending the wind up in 
the organ, and the water down into the cellar, it sent a stream 
of water up into the organ, and the wind was nowhere. 
The sexton, who received some of the aforesaid water in the 
eye, placed an additional item on his bill to the church, 
‘* Laundry, fourteen cents.” 
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DR. PERKINS ON ‘ SIGNATURES.” 
Editor Musical Visitor: 
UST a word suggested by Dr. Root’s article in your Jan- 


uary issue upon ‘‘Signature.’’ It does not appear to me 
necessary to use many words in stating what the signature 
is that indicates a key, but we will first assume that every 
key—major and minor—has a signature, or sign, to suggest 
the key, and that it is not a megative but a positive thing. 
It is something and not nothing. Hence, for the key of C 
major and A minor the signature is mot the absence of any- 
thing, but the presence of something. What is that some- 
thing? We have the staff : 


What key is suggested? Not any. We have the staff 





fe — += | 








with a sharp or a flat. What key is suggested? Not any. 
So far the degrees of the staff are nameless as to letter or 
pitch names. But with the staff and!clef: 








we have asignature, or everything that is required to indicate 
a key or keys. This settles the mooted question as to the 
signature of C major and A minor, viz.: the clef. Logically, 
then, the signature for any other keys is the clef, with a 
certain number of sharps or flats. 
One other suggestion, now | am writing: 4, 3, §, 
not fime signatures, but measure signatures. 
H. S. PeRKINs. 


etc., are 


THE OLD WAY AND THE NEW. 
BY A. j. GOODRICH. 


N the Transportation Building at the Columbian Exposition 

there were various exhibits showing the improvements in 
applying motive power and the different modes of transit. 
The first railway-train in America, with its crude and primi- 
tive locomotive and its small, stage-like passenger-coaches, 
was exhibited in the same section with a present-day lim- 
ited express train on the New York Central. The great, 
powerful locomotive, with its clock-like perfection and the 
palatial passenger coaches, afforded a strong contrast to the 
old Albany and Schenectady train. To make a journey 
of thirty miles in two hours was considered by De Witt 
Clinton and his party a smart accomplishment; yet Loco- 
motive 999, which stood hard by, had sped over the rails 
at the rate of ninety miles per hour! ; 

The same contrasts present themselves in the musical art. 
Visitors at the World’s Fair saw the weak-toned harpsi- 
chord of Haendel in the Steinert collection, and across the 
aisle there stood the magnificent concert grand piano of 
Rubinstein. What a contrast between the old and the 
new ! * 

In the utilitarian arts there is naturally less opposition to 
new methods than in the plastic arts and the physical sci- 
ences. 

Newton and Franklin were not persecuted because of 
their discoveries, as were Galilei and Columbus. Perhaps it 
is because we are such slavish creatures of habit that we 
cling so long to the old methods. Heretofore harmony pu- 


pils were obliged to commit to memory a ‘‘complete table 


of intervals” (both natural and chromatic), and to spend z 
year or two working out ‘‘thorough bass” exercises. A 
multitude of “‘rules” were given, and after the pupil had 
learned to observe these prescriptions and proscriptions he 
found to his confusion that they had been repeatedly vio- 
lated by the great composers. Then the teacher was obliged 
to come forward with the apology that these unrulable pas- 
Sages were ‘‘exceptions to rule,” the ‘‘ prerogatives of gen- 
ius,” and so forth. 

_ Now we present in graded order the scales, chords, com- 
binations, means of modulating, etc., ‘as the material used 
by composers. Then we show how they used this material 
in composition ; and finally we go to the very bottom depth 
of the whole matter by revealing the composer's motive in 
writing a certain chord or a certain progression. This gives 
the why and the wherefore which were always wanting in 
the old thorough-bass methods. Rules are abolished and 
something higher is substituted: i. e., Principles. Rules are 
arbitrary and violable; principles are eternal, and conse- 
quently inviolable. A rule commands, but does not in- 
struct. A principle rightly understood is a revelation—a 
key with which we may unlock some door in the mysteri- 
ous temple of art. 


THE LAW OF COPYRIGHT. 

HE Visiror has had much to say upon this subject from 
time to time, and its position is quite wellknown. We 
are glad to see that the matter is receiving attention from 
other sources, and we hope the discussion will prove ben- 
eficial. The following article is from the Home Music Jour- 
nal, and takes substantially the same ground held by the 

VisiTor, and is quite to the point. 
‘*It would seem from the number of infringements on the 
copyright property of others which have been reported to 
us recently that there is either dense and inexcusable ignor- 


ance on the part of some of the trespassers, or they are know- J 


ingly and willfully violating the law of the copyright by ap- 
propriating to their own use the property of others without 
even asking permission. , 

‘*Among the violators reported, we are sorry to note, are 
some ministers of the Gospel, who, we presume, preach 
weekly admonishments to their flocks against such sins as 
forgetting the Golden Rule and breaking* the fourth com- 
mandment. Yet it appears that these ministers, with the, 
aid of unscrupulous printers, have compiled little collections 
of hymns in which they have deliberately reprinted a num- 
ber of copyright hymns from various books without obtain- 
ing or even asking for permission, and now audaciously defy 
the proper owners on the untenable grounds that they are 
not selling these pamphlets, but are publishing them for free 
distribution in their own congregations. 

‘‘Even if the law permitted such procedure, what shall we 
say of such men of the cloth when judged by the principles 
of honesty and uprightness? But the law does not sanction 
it. On the contrary, it is plainly against this system of 
theft. 

‘*When an author or publisher takes out a copyright on 
his production the law protects him in his property right 
throughout the United States, and makes it a penal offense 
for anyone, except the owner, to print, publish, or import 
any copies of words or music of any copyright production. 
See Section 4965 of the Revised Statutes of the United 
States. 

‘It is not necessary that the printed copies be sold or ex- 
posed for sale to constitute a violation of the law, for Section 
4967 of the same statutes says every person who shall print 
or publish any manuscript whatever (without the proper 
permission) shall be liable to the author or proprietor for all 
damages occasioned by such injury. The statutes further 
state that any person who shall engrave, etch, copy, print, 
publish, or import, eituer in whole or in part, or by varying 
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the main design with intent to evade the law, shall forfeit to 
the proprietor all the plates on which the same is printed, 
and shall further forfeit one dollar for every sheet found in his 
possession, the same to be recovered by action in any cir- 
cuit court or any district court having the jurisdiction of a 
circuit court. 

‘« Aside from the legal aspect of the case, what shall we 
say of the moral or Christian view of a minister of the Gos- 
pel who enters into a collusion with others, or on his own 
responsibility seeks to appropriate to his own use, without 
remuneration, the property and legal rights that belong to 
another? The fact is, they have no legal, moral, or Chris- 
tian right to such a procedure. Such persons may imagine 
that no damage can be shown by the proper owner in such 
cases. Let us see. If it will cost a certain congregation 
fifty dollars to supply itself with certain hymns in a legiti- 
mate way, and that congregation is supplied in an illegiti- 
mate way, without cost, with these hymns, which, un- 
der the law, are the rightful property of the publisher, is 
there no damage to the said publisher, who has been robbed 
of the rightful control of his property? But we need not 
discuss this point of the question, for it has been passed upon 
by the Federal courts, and not only full damage under the 
law has been allowed, but this was made to include the 
costs as provided in the statutes. 

‘“‘There is entirely too much tampering with the copy- 
right property of others, and some of these charlatans may 
soon learn to their sorrow that there is a law made for just 
such unscrupulous fellows as come.under the chastisement 
of this article.” 


‘“VALERIAN.” 
A NEW CANTATA. 
FROM a lengthy and critical review, by Mr. L. A. Coerne, 
of this most interesting cantata we quote the opening 
and closing paragraphs. 

An interesting work just published is a cantata entitled 
‘*Valerian,”’ for baritone solo, male chorus, orchestra, and or- 
gan, by N. J. Elsenheimer, of Cincinnati. The original words 
are German, from the pen of Friedrich Philippi. Rounded 
and easy-flowing, they are well adapted to musical treatment. 
Miss Alice C. Brown has made an English translation, which 
shows a careful and appreciative study of the original, and is 
a poetical and faithful reproduction. The poem relates to the 
last days and the death of the Roman Emperor Valerian, 
who died in captivity in the third century. The chorus, 
written in ballad style, narrates and pictures the general sur- 
roundings of the emperor, comparing his present condition 
to what it was when he was still the reigning monarch. 
The utterings of the aged emperor in his last hours are allot- 
ted to the baritone solo, and form the dramatic climax of the 
work. Having vainly sought aid of his heathen gods, and 
finding that not only they, but also his own son and his 
people, have forsaken him, he now cries aloud to the Chris- 
tian God, whom he had formerly persecuted. Finally the 
chorus relates the rude entrance of his gaoler the following 
morning, and pictures the emperor calm and peaceful in 
death, his prayer having been answered. 


* * * * * * * * * 


Taking the work as a whole, it is lo be commended as a 
masterly and artistic composition. The composer has dis- 
cerned the meaning of the author, and, what is more, he has 
succeeded in expressing what he himself feels. The themes 
are good, the variety of effect manifold, and the choruses are 
spirited yet dignified. As already stated, too much use of 
scale ee and too many sudden modulations have 
been made. There are too many pauses and changes in 
rhythm and form, not sufficient development and unity in 
the different movements. As far as the voices are concerned 
the chorus parts are well written, and can be mastered by the 
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average choral organizations existing in our larger towns. 
The solo part to be well interpreted would require an un- 
usually fine singer, one possessing thorough command over 
his voice and a deep range; here the composer might have 
done much more toward phrasing. Emphasis on words of 
lesser importance occurs but too frequently, especially in the 
first monologue, which might, indeed, be half spoken. The 
fault of bringing the arsis on such words as ‘‘ und noch hat 
kein Gott,” ‘‘aber nicht zum frohen Gange,”’ could have been 
easily avoided. Likewise the passage ‘‘Farewell, Rome, 
thou haughty city,”’ is badly declaimed. Musical license 
will permit such liberties in part-writing, but not in solos; 
above all, not in monologues. 

Everything considered, ‘‘ Valerian” is a work heartily to 
be recommended to choral societies desirous of producing 
new compositions, and Mr. Elsenheimer may well be given 
a position among our most talented and rising composers. 


THE SOUND OF A SUNBEAM. 


( NE of the most wonderful discoveries in science that has 

been made within the last year or two Is the fact that 
a beam of light produces sound. A beam of sunlight is 
thrown through a lens on a glass vessel that contains lamp- 
black, colored silk or worsted, or other substances. A disk, 
having slits or openings cut in it, is made to revolve swiftly 
in this beam of light so as to cut it up, thus making alter- 
nate flashes of light and shadow. On putting the ear to 
the glass vessel strange sounds are heard so long as the 
flashing beam is falling on the vessel. Recently a mor 
wonderful discovery has been made. A beam of sunlight 
is caused to pass through a prism so as to produce what is 
called the solar spectrum, or rainbow. The disk is turned 
and the colored light of the rainbow is made to break 
through it. Now place the ear to the vessel containing the 
silk, wool, or other material. As the colored lights of the 
spectrum fall upon it sounds will be given by different parts 
of the spectrum, and there will be silence in other parts. 
For instance, if the vessel contains red worsted, and the 
green light flashes upon it, loud sounds will be given. Only 
feeble sounds will be heard if the red and blue parts of the 
rainbow fall upon the vessel, and the other colors make no 
sound at all. Green silk gives sound best in a red light. 
Every kind of material gives more or less sound in different 
colors, and utters no sound in others. 


BROTHER ARTISTS. 


| URING an engagement at Frankfort-on-the-Main the 
annual fair was being held, and Vieuxtemps (pro- 
nounced Vu-e-tong) resolved to have a little amusement by 
visiting the show booths. In one of these he found an ‘‘In- 
dian giant,’’ who was gotten up most fantastically, and 
growled out a number of harsh sentences which were sup- 
posed to be specimens of his native language. Vieuxtemps 
was astonished to hear amidst his gibberish several words 
of his mother tongue. He immediately questioned the 
giant, who was seized with horror, and eagerly said to him: 
‘*For heaven’s sake, do not betray me, or else | shall be 
ruined!” The artist told him to be quiet, and turning to the 
people, said: ‘‘I have lived in the land where this giant 
comes from, and | thoroughly understand his speech.”’ 

The grateful ‘‘giant’’ had no conception of the celebrity 
who thus spoke in his favor, and invited him to breakfast on 
the following morning. Vieuxtemps accepted his hospital- 
ity, and while they were breakfasting asked his host where he 
intended giving his next exhibition. ‘‘I am going to Flor- 
ence,” he replied. ‘‘Do not think of such a thing,’ 
Vieuxtemps. ‘‘!l am a fellow artist, as well as fellow coun- 
tryman. I have just been performing in Florence myself, 


said 


and I can assure you it is the most unprofitable soil in 
Europe for us artists.”’ 
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THE impressions made upon one by a musical perform- 
ance are never twice alike, and oftentimes are quite opposite 
to one another. It depends upon the point of view, as Prof. 
Van Cleve said at Dayton. What is at one time sweet- 
ness is at another time sour. The ‘ point of view”’ is the 
mental and physical condition of the listener. 


THE music trade is again called to mourn the loss of a dis- 
tinguished member. Mr. Geo. W. Lyon, one of the founders 
of the house of Lyon & Healy, Chicago, died Friday, January 
12, at Jacksonville, Fla., whence he had gone in the hope of 
improving his health. He was about seventy years of age, 
and had spent nearly his whole life in the music business. 


Geo. Hoop, in his ‘‘History of Music in New England,”’ 
says of singing in the churches: ‘‘Some believed that Chris- 
tians should not sing at all, but only praise God with their 
hearts; and others believed it right to sing, but wrong to 
sing anything but the psalms of David. Some believed it 
wrong for any but Christians to sing, and others thought 
that only one should sing while the assembly should join in 
silence, and respond ‘Amen.’” There is just about as much 
difference of opinion on the subject now jas there was in 
those far-away days. 


WE print most of our Easter anthems in this Visiror in 
order that choirs may have sufficient time to rehearse them. 
Easter falls on Sunday, March 25, and as most choirs meet 
but once a week it is none too soon to begin work upon the 
Easter music. Most of the anthems are suitable for any Sun- 
day service. We shall give one or two Easter pieces next 
month also. 


Tuere is likely to be a commotion of quite large dimen- 
sions in the Catholic Church when the Pope issues his pro- 
posed encyclical on church music. It will embody the opin- 
ions of ecclesiastical authority throughout Christendom. | It 
will favor the old Gregorian style of music, will deprecate 
the presence of women in choirs, and will also frown on 
‘theatrical music of the Haydn style.” 


Ir is estimated that the four ‘‘Strads’’ now used in the 
quartet at the London Popular concerts are worth about 
$25,000, says Joseph Bennet, of London. The viola recently 
purchased for one of the members of the quartet cost $3,500. 
These figures will seem extravagant to those not acquainted 
with the condition of the ‘‘Strad” market. A ‘cello by the 
famous maker recently changed hands at the price of $11,000. 
What would the old Italian say if the transaction could be 
made known to him? 


Music- TEACHERS we are sure will appreciate the situation 
portrayed in the following incident. How often have we 
felt like this poor, despairing pedagogue! A Frenchman was 
teaching in a large school, where he had a reputation among 
the pupils for making some queer mistakes. One day he was 
teaching a class which was rather disorderly. What with 
the heat and the troublesome boys he was very snappish. 
Having punished several boys, and sent one to the bottom 
of the form, he at last shouted out in a passion: ‘‘Ze whole 
class go to ze bottom!” 


Ir is but a short time ago that the craze for quartet in- 
stead of chorus choirs got hold of music committees; now 
there seems to be a desire in some quarters to still further 
reduce the numbers of those who ‘‘sit up aloft.” It is 
reported that the whole choir is to be dropped from Rev. 
Robert Collyer’s church in New York, and that only an 
organist and precentor will be engaged. Similar reports 
are extant concerning the Broadway Tabernacle and other 
churches in the metropolis. The Vine Street Congregational 
Church of our own city has the ‘‘ precentor” subject under 
consideration. This mode of leading in the music of the 
Church already prevails in various parts of Cincinnati. 


Apropos of our note on the Pope’s forthcoming encyclical 
we quote from a recent traveler in Italy, who says that ‘‘in 
the choir of St. Peter’s, in Rome, there is not a single female 
voice, and yet the most difficult oratorios and sacred music 
written are sung in such a manner as to make one think that 
Adelina Patti's high soprano, is leading. The choir is com- 
posed of sixty boys. They are trained for the work from 


the time they get control of their vocal chords, and some of 
the singers are’not over nine years old. At the age of seven- 
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teen they are dropped from the choir. 
connoisseur, have been a profound student of music all my 
life, and have heard every great opera produced by the most 
famous organizations ; but, until a few months ago, when | 
heard St. Peter’s choir, | had no idea that the human voice 
was capable of such performances.” 


St. Cecitia is generally regarded as the patroness of music. 
She is represented in sacred art as singing, and playing on 
some musical instrument, or listening to the performance of 
some angel visitant. This last circumstance is an illusion to 
the legend that an angel was so enraptured with her harmo- 
nious strains as to descend to earth to visit the saint. This 
has been happily touched upon by Dryden in his ‘‘Ode to 
St. Cecilia’s Day”: 

‘At last divine Cecilia came, 
Inventress of the vocal frame; 
The sweet enthusiast from her sacred store 
Enlarged the narrow bounds, 
And added length to solemn sounds, 
With nature’s mother-wit and arts unknown before. 
Let old Timotheus yield the prize, 
Or both divide the crown; 


He raised a mortal to the skies, 
She drew an angel down.”’ 


A serious drawback to the full enjoyment of a musical 
entertainment often is the inordinate length of the program 
and the solidity of its numbers. Two symphonies, or two 
sonatas, in one evening are too much, especially when these 
form only a part of a program. The surfeit makes the whole 
indigestible. Dr. Marx, in speaking of the Weber sonata, 
says something pertinent to this subject: ‘‘! confess freely, 
and without shame, that, with the exception of the menuetto, 
the movements of the sonata bored me. After all, why 
should we always be obliged to listen to the whole of a 
sonata? Is it not possible, yes, probable, that the time will 
come when the sonata will disappear as an organic whole 
and an organic duty? Is it not possible that, say fifty years 
from to-day, some white-haired pianist, as he goes tottering 
through the street, will be pointed out to young music-stu- 
dents as the man who played publicly the whole of a sonata 
for the last time in Boston ?” 


MINISTERS sometimes complain of the injudicious selection 
sung by the choir after the sermon. The complaint is a just 
one. We have known service after service entirely ruined 
by the inappropriateness of the music. But ministers spoil 
their own services at times by unwise omission of verses in 
the hymn, destroying the connection, and making nonsense 
of it all. Here is an instance of recent occurrence which 
gives the choir a chance to ‘‘crow” over the minister: The 
morning service was almost over. Choir and congregation 
had joined in singing ‘‘ How firm a foundation, ye saints of 
the Lord!” The last notes of the great organ trembled 
through the gallery and nave. As the sound died away, the 
congregation bowed their heads in reverent silence, awaiting 
the benediction. The spirit of the Sabbath pervaded the con- 
secrated edifice. There was a solemn hush. It was broken 
by the pastor. He said: ‘‘ There will be a chicken-pie sup- 
per at the church parlors next Thursday evening. And now 
may the blessings,” etc. 
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LITTLE CUPS AND BIG CUPS. 


RS. POSITIVE does not quite agree with our liberal 
dispensation of musical provender as announced in our 
editorial of last month, entitled ‘‘Is it a Waster” 

She is supported in her views by a friend who asserts that 
times are not as they used to be, and that more is required 
of a player nowadays than formerly; that the days of con- 
tentment with inferiority are past, and that one should not 
give time and money to the accomplishment of any business 
or art unless there is a chance of making one’s self success- 
ful and acceptable in it. So, there, now! 

But these dear cronies have been setting up a man of 
straw to knock down, and we are not ‘‘in it.”” If they will 
kindly read our poor little article again they will see that we 
are writing from another point of view from theirs altogether. 

We at no time have said that every one should study 
music for the purpose of giving concerts, Heaven forbid! 
or for playing for others at all. This latter will be pleasant 
to do, and acceptable, if the performer is proficient, as meas- 
ured by the standards of to-day; and even if the standards 
are not quite approached, a willingness to oblige, and an 
evident. desire to give the best one has, will go far toward 
making up the deficiency; but this is not our point at all. 

We still maintain, in spite of the assertions of some too 
jealous guardians of the sacred Muse, that each living soul 
has a right to worship her as much or as little as b.st 
pleases it, and in its own way, and to the extent of its 
powers, capabilities, and desires; and we deny the right of 
any other living soul to ‘‘molest it or make it afraid.” 

If a day laborer finds that he can get rest and enjoyment 
by studying music only enough to play a favorite melody 
to his own satisfaction on banjo, bandurria, piano, organ, or 
jewsharp, who shall say him nay? 

One of the most supreme moments of our life was when 
as a youngster we managed after a good many failures to 
play ‘‘Greenville” with one finger! That triumph was an 
incentive to further study; but no later acquirement has 
quite eclipsed the regal splendor of that one. 

Without considering the possible results of such begin- 
nings, which in some cases have been of great importance 
to the musical world, it is enough for our purpose now to 
show that any attempt to discourage them is unjust, un- 
called-for, and cruel. The geniuses will push forward to 
their places; we have no need to care for them; the talented 
ones will take that which is theirs; even those of moderate 
ability will find a worthy niche for themselves ; but those 
whose wings are clipped or who have never had any, must 
be content with their lot, and hop along on a lower level, 
enjoying their squeaks in their way, as do those in the higher 
seats of the synagogue, whose splendid music all admire, 
enjoy theirs—each in his own way, and according to his ca- 
pacity, as we have said before. 

It is well to be able to give pleasure to others by a good 
performance, but if this ability can not be acquired for lack 
of time or special talent, why should one not learn some- 
thing about music for his own pleasure? Surely, that is a 
harmless selfishness. If one gets so as to accomplish that 
much, however elementary the acquirement may be, it is 
better than nothing, and there will always be those about 
him, on his own plane, with whom he can share his pleas- 
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ure. Double Sandy, in our little story of last month, was a 
better man with his fiddle than he would have been with- 
out it. 

There are little cups and big cups. 
cording to its capacity. 


Let each be filled ac- 


CITY NOTES. 

Signor Paolo F. Campiglio, the composer of ‘‘ Love's 
Solace,’”’ which was sung by Marie Decca at a recent con- 
cert, was called to New Orleans a few days previous to the 
concert on account of the death of his mother, and did not 
accompany the fair singer as at first announced he would 


do. Signor Mattioli kindly supplied his place on the pro- 
gram. 


Our notices of the new Harmony books by Goodrich and 
Broekhoven got somewhat mixed in ‘‘making up” last 
month, and two testimonials, those by George B. Holsinger, 
Bridgeport, Va., and Ed. J. Fink, Portland, Oregon, which 
were written in behalf of Broekhoven’s work, appeared as 
indorsing Goodrich’s ‘‘ Analytical Harmony.” Our readers 
will please give due credit to ‘‘ The New System.” 


The display of music and musical instruments in the John 
Church Company’s show windows at Christmas was the 
occasion for much favorable comment. The windows are 
admirably adapted for this purpose, and the contents were 
arranged in a most attractive and artistic manner. 


Xaver Scharwenka appeared in a recital of romantic music 
at Knabe Hall during his recent visit to Cincinnati. At this 
recital he was assisted by Mrs. Benj. Guckenberger, vocalist. 
Mr. Guckenberger, who was to have taken part, was not 
able to be present. The recital was a most enjoyable one 
In every respect. 


George Schneider’s fifteenth season of piano recitals is 
deserving of more extended notice than we have space for 
at this time. A concert by such an artist as is Prof. 
Schneider is as good as a dozen lessons, and these recitals 
should be taken advantage of by everyone interested in 
classic music. The fourth concert was given January 6, 
with the following program: 

Marcello, Sonata, A major; Boccherini, Menuet, E major; Bach, Ph. E., 
Sonata, A major; Rubinstein, Romance, F major; Barcarolle, F minor; Drey- 
schock Felix, Courante, op. 8; Intermezzo, op. 7; Menuet, op, 17; Beet- 
hoven, Sonata, op. 90; Schubert, Impromptus, op. 90, Nos. 2-4. 


Harry Schnicke, a well-known city teacher of the violin, 
guitar, mandolin, etc., has written some very fine compo- 
sitions for the guitar, which will shortly be printed. 


The Rev. Dudley Rhodes, of the Church of Our Savior, 
Mt. Auburn, has been giving a series of Sunday evening 
lectures on ‘‘The Hymns and Hymn-writers of the Church.” 
The lectures have been of great interest, and were finely 
illustrated musically by the quartet choir of the church, un- 
der the direction of Mr. Maish. The singing of the selections 
from Rossini’s Stabat Mater, when that great hymn of the 
Catholic Church was under consideration, was remarkably 
good; especially noticeable was the singing by the quartet, 
without accompaniment, of ‘‘Quando Corpus.” We shall 
have something to say of this work at another time. 


Mrs. Jeannie Smith Healy is singing ‘‘I Shall be Satisfied,” 
the new sacred solo, written for and dedicated to her, with 
great acceptance. 


Mrs. Clara Doty Rimanoczy, Sig. Campanari, Mrs. Benj. 
Guckenberger, and the College Male Quartet gave a concert 
at Lexington, Ky., on the evening of January 30, 


Mr. and Mrs. Fenton Lawson are to be congratulated upon 
the arrival of a new soprano at their beautiful home. 


The Vienna Prater Band, from the World’s Fair, gave con- 
certs in this city last month, but did not draw large houses. 


The College of Music continues the Students’ Recitals, as 
formerly. They are given Saturdays at noon. 


The Cincinnati Conservatory of Music (Miss Clara Baur’s) 
gives pupils’ recitals Saturday afternoons at 4 o'clock. 


The Orpheus Club have voted to accept the invitation of 
the Arion Club, of Columbus, to take part in their sacred 
concert February 22. In return the Arions were invited to 
assist the Orpheus at their last concert of the season, April 
26, in this city. 


The Materna Concert Company is expected at the Pike at | 


an early date. 


Sig. Lino Mattioli is to be congratulated on the reports 
from abroad of the success of his pupil, Wm. Ebann, who 
is at present studying with Hausman, of Berlin. 


The second Orpheus Concert will be given in the Odeon 
on February 8. 


Mrs. Johnson’s second recital was given at Knabe Hall 
January 18, assisted by Messrs. Franz Wilczek and Bernard 
Einsteine. 


THE PRODIGAL SON. 


One of the most unique performances ever given in this 
city was that of a three-act play with the above name. Not 
a word is spoken from beginning to end, and yet the story 
is perfectly understood in all its details by the audience. 
The facial play of the performers is wonderful, and this, to- 
gether with the gestures and the beautiful music which ac- 
companies and emphasizes the work of the actors, opens a 
field of entertainment and instruction quite unike anything 
which has heretofore been presented to the American pub- 
lic. The performance and the performers deserve a more 
complete notice than we can give at this time, but we can 
not refrain from calling especial attention to the beautiful 
music and the admiral manner in which it was performed 
under the leadership of Mr. Barter Johns, the well-known 
composer and director, of whom and his prize cantata we 
shall have something to say at another time. 


MATASWINTHA. 


Xaver Scharwenka and Mr. Guckenberger’s Cincinnati 
Orpheus scored a distinct success in the performance of se- 
lections from the new opera at Music Hall December 28. 
llIness prevented our attendance, but having been present at 
some of the rehearsals, and being somewhat familiar with 
the scope of the opera, we were prepared to hear of the en- 
thusiastic reception given to it. Many urgent requests for a 
repetition of the concert have been sent to Mr. Guckenberg- 
er, and it is possible that they may be acceded to if Herr 
Scharwenka can adjust his engagements in New York so a: 
to get the necessary time to visit us. We hope this may be 
accomplished. 


THE OHIO MUSIC-TEACHERS. 


The O. M. T. A. met at Dayton as previously announced, 
and the meeting, which continued through December 27, 
28, 29, was one of the notable ones in the history of the or- 
ganization. With very few exceptions (less than usual) 


the program of exercises were carried out as prepared. 
The program has already appeared in the Visiror, and it 
must suffice it now to say that it was admirably executed, 
both as regards ‘‘ papers” and players. 


If there was some- 
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what of a sameness jn subject on account of the historical 
plan adopted for the program, _ yet there was sufficient 
variety in the way in which the different speakers treated 
their subjects to retain interest to the end. 

An interesting feature of the sessions was the Round- 
[able hours devoted to the public schools. This depart- 
ment has in the past been side-tracked and given over to 
those engaged in school work, while piano recitals or other 
entertainments have been going on in the main hall. This 
has prevented many from learning of this important work. 
President Gantvoort gave the same prominence to the public 
school department as to others, and as a result the piano 
teachers became interested and took part in the discussion, 
and a better feeling and respect for the work of others was 
aroused.in their formerly indifferent bosoms. 

The officers elected for the ensuing year were: President, 
A. |. Gantvoort, of Piqua; vice-president, Miss Idelette E. 
Andrews, of Dayton; corresponding secretary and treasurer, 
B. C. Welgamood, of Piqua; recording secretary, Mrs. 
Florence C. Acton, of Bellefontaine; auditor, W. S. Ster- 
ling, of Cincinnati; Program committee, T. H. Blakelee, of 
Delaware, N. L. Glover, of Akron, and John A. Broekhoven, 
of Cincinnati; Executive committee, O..W. Pierce, of Dela- 
ware, Dr. N. J. Elsenheimer, of Cincinnati, and Miss May 
Probasco, of Lebanon. Delaware was selected as the next 
place of meeting, 

OTTO SINGER. 

Otto Singer, for so many years identified with the mu- 
sical interests of this city, died suddenly at his residence in 
New York city, Wednesday, January 3. About a week 
previously he took cold and complained of feeling ill, but 
was not confined to the house. He spent Tuesday evening 
at home, and played Mozart's Requiem just before retiring. 
He failed to make his appearance Wednesday morning, and 
the door of the room being forced open he was found dead 
in bed. 

His arrival in this city eighteen years ago created some- 
thing of a sensation, and one after another he became the di- 
rector of the principal choruses of the city, among them being 
the Philharmonic Society, the Music-Verein, and the chorus- 
es of the Grand Opera Festivals. He was in the city over 
two years before he became a professor in the College of 
Music, in which station he remained nearly fifteen years. 
He taught theory and piano, his chief profundity being in 
the former, and in which he is said to have no superior on 
the continent. 

During his long professorship at the College Mr. Singer 
was noted for his strictness, pains-taking, energy, cordialty, 
and promptitude, his learning in all that pertains to music 
being acknowledged. At his death he was in his sixty-sev- 
enth year. 


NOTES AND GOSSIP. 


Louis Lombard, of the Utica Conservatory of Music, writes 
of a late publication: ‘‘ Mr. Goodrich is entitled to the grat- 
itude of the entire musical profession for his ‘Complete 
Musical Analysis.’ ” 


Personally the editor of the Visiror has but little faith in 
labor-saving charts, epitomies, transposition cards, etc., etc., 
but one of the best he has seen of the latter sort is the 
‘‘ Transposition Guide,” by J. B. F. Showalter, of Valparaiso, 
Ind. 


Rubinstein labors under the disadvantage, usual to great 
men, of being misunderstood. He is alleged to have written 
to a friend, ‘‘ The Jews consider me a Christian, the Chris- 
tians a Jew, the classicists a Wagnerite, the Wagnerites a 
classicist, the Russians a German, and the Germans a Rus- 
Sian.” 
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W. A. Frederick, the song-writer, of Cleveland, has made 
another successful appearance in ‘‘ Twilight Bridge,’’ a song 
which we have noticed upon several concert programs of 
late. 


‘* Malaga-Mobile”’ is the name of a new song by a well- 
known composer, Mr. George Schleiffarth, of Chicago. The 
words are by the poet-editor of the Atlanta Constitution, 
Major Henry T. Stanton, and are most excellent 


What a strange man is Dr. Saint-Saéns! It is not very 
long ago that he disappeared entirely from the ken of his 
friends when a work of his was on the eve of production, 
and his habit of taking an a/ias is well known. His latest 
freak in this respect was comic enough. Having left Paris 
for the winter he recently arrived at a hotel in Cadiz, where 
he registered himself as ‘‘ Carlos Sanchiz.”’ As the anarch- 
ists are abroad, he attracted the attention of the authorities 
Of course there was no difficulty in proving who he was, 
but the incident, if it had not terminated abruptly, might 
have made a good subject for a farcical comedy. 


It is well known that Mascagni has quite a craze for carry- 
ing about him a number of charms, which are of a varied 
character, from small trinkets to chestnuts. His latest pas- 
sion, however, is stated to be watches. He has formed a 
collection of gold, silver, and nickel time-keepers, and he 
always ‘carries three of them in his pocket. By the way, 
perhaps this is only another manifestation of his love of con- 
stant change of tempo. Of the watches he carries in his 
pocket No. 1 is a gold repeater, with his monogram in bril- 
liants, which was presented to him by a band of robles; 
No. 2, a silver watch with two rows of figures, one indicat- 
ing the hours from 1 to 12, the other up to 24; and No. 3 
is a very large nickel watch, about three times as large as 
the ordinary size. The composer is especially fond of this 
one because it was made in Cerignola, where he lived for a 
long while. 


HERE AND THERE. 


The pupils of the High School at Vallejo, Cal., are prepar- 
ing Frank L. Bristow’s cantata of ‘‘ The Pleiades, or the Seven 
Sisters,” for the performance at their graduating exercises, 
The rehearsals are conducted by Charles Green, teacher of 
music in the public schools. 


Dr. H. S. Perkins, the wide-awake Secretary of the Music- 
Teachers’ National Association, has prepared an ‘‘ Historical 
Hand Book,’’ which contains a synoptical history of the 
Association from its organization in 1876 up to the Musical 
Congress meeting in Chicago during the World's Fair—sev- 
enteen years. 


Miss Cora Bates, of Coates College, Terre Haute, Ind., as 
sisted by pupils and friends, gave a musicale recently which 
was much enjoyed. A prominent feature of the concert 
was the performance of airs from Sullivan's ‘‘lolanthe,”’ ar- 
ranged for guitars and mandolins by John R. Hager, who 
also assisted in the performance. 


Mr. C. C. Case conducted a musical convention at Stone- 
boro, Pa., the last week in October. During November and 
the first half of December he had a large choral union class 
in Louisville, Ky., giving two grand concerts at the close. 
December 18 he conducted the music at a Teachers’ Insti- 
tute at Greensburg, Pa.; December 26, a musical conven- 
tion at West Sanbury, Pa. 


Mr. D. A. Clippinger, of Chicago, of whom we write in 
another paragraph, is a successful conductor of festivals, 
conventions, etc., and will no doubt be pleased to corre- 
spond in regard thereto with any who desire such services. 
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‘‘The Star of Bethlehem,” a cantata by Dr. Root, was 
given during the holidays at Auburn, N. Y., under the direc- 
tion of Mrs. E. F. Swart, assisted by Miss Mattie Bowman, 
pianist, and the Central Church Orchestra, and ‘‘ was greatly 
admired.”” Mrs. Swart is the accompanist at the Silver Lake 
Assembly. 


We have received programs of ‘‘ A New Year's Frolic,” 
given at the Washington State Reform School, Chehalis, 
under the direction of our good friend, T. P. Westendorf, 
Superintendent of the School. Mr. W. has taken the right 
way to reach the hearts of the children placed in his care, 
and that he does it successfully is seen from the published 
acknowledgments of the Trustees of the School and the 
citizens generally. 


Mr. D. A. Clippinger, whose witty and interesting article, 
‘‘From the Teacher's Standpoint,” appears in this Visiror, 
is one of the most successful teachers of the voice in Chi- 
cago. He offers a method of singing which is natural, sys- 
tematic, and is the result of extended study with the great 
masters of the Italian and French schools, supplemented by 
wide experience as a teacher. He is also director of the 
Austin Ideal Glee Club, which gave its first concert in Chi- 
cago January 18, assisted by Mrs. George W. Ingersoll, 
soprano, Mr. Emil Liebling, pianist, and Mr. C. W. Clark, 
baritone. It is needless to say that the concert was of the 
highest merit. The Vistror has promise of further articles 
from Mr. Clippinger. 


SHARPS AND FLATS. 


‘‘Did the christening of the twins go off all 
right?" Mr. Poppeigh: ‘‘Yes; but I didn’t like the hymn 
the choir sang.” Brown: ‘*What did they sing?” Mr. 
Poppeigh: ‘‘ Still there’s more to follow.” 

A Yankee stood on the stern of a steamer as she swung 
out of Liverpool, and holding a shilling aloft, cried out: ‘‘If 
there’s a man, woman, or child on this island I've not tipped, 
come forward now, for this is your last and only chance.” 


Brown: 


Jeune Premier: ‘‘I say, old man, have you got the stage 
fright?” Heavy Villain: ‘‘No, I think she’s in her dressing- 
room.” 

Wife: ‘‘To-morrow is your birthday, darling, and | am 
going to stop at the jeweler’s and buy you a present.”” Her 
Hubby: ‘‘Get something cheap, pet; | haven't paid him for 
my last birthday present yet.’ 

Van Duder: ‘‘How did you catch that cold, Cholly?” 
Cholly Thinkless: “Havel got acold ? Confound my man! 
He never told me anything about it.” 


When you want to find out anything about unknown 
parts make your inquiry of a bald-headed man. 

Mamma: ‘‘l wonder what your papa is stamping around 
about.” Little Boy: ‘‘I don’t know. I didn't go into his 
room, ‘cause he acted cross.’ Mamma: ‘‘ Maybe he can't 
find his razor." Little Boy: ‘‘ Yes, he can, ‘cause | put it 
right back where he keeps it, soon as | got thro’ taking up 
tacks.” 

She is one of those very matter-of-fact girls. ‘‘ How are 
you getting along with your music,” asked the young 
man who was calling on her. ‘‘ Well,” she answered, ‘‘ of 
course it wouldn't be proper for me to compliment myself, 
but some of the neighbors have told me that they have 
stayed awake at night for hours listening to my playing.” 
And she smiled in a self-approving way that was sweet to 
behold. 

It was the first time Johnny had ever heard a guinea-hen. 
‘““Oh, ma!” he shouted, ‘‘come and hear this chicken 
a-windin’ itself up.”’ 


AN EPITAPH ON CHRISTOPHER SCHRIDER. 
Found in Webb's Collection of Epitapbs.) 


‘“ Here rests the musical Kit Schrider, 
Who organs built when he did bide here. 
With nicest ear he tuned ’em up; 
But death has put the cruel stop: 
Tho’ breath to others he convey’d, 
Breathless, alas! himself is laid. 
May he who us such keys has given 
Meet with St. Peter’s Keys of Heaven! 
His Cornet, Twelfth, and Diapason 
Could not with air supply, he weasoned; 
Bass, Tenor, Treble, Unison, 
The loss of tuneful Kit bemoan.”’ 


AS OTHERS SEE US—Conrtinuep. 


Tne Musica Visiror, published by the John Church Company, Cincinnati, 
New York, and Chicago, starts out the new year with a greatly improved 
appearance. The January number contains many interesting features. — Tbe 
Presto. 


We acknowledge receipt from the John Church Co., Cincinnati, of a sample 
copy of Tue Musicat Vistror, a monthly publication of the leading musical 
events of the day, which would be valuable to anyone in that line. —Arkan- 
sas Beacon, Searcy, Ark. . 


We are in receipt of the November number of THe Musica. Vistror, pub- 
lished by the John Church Company, Cincinnati, O. It is a publication 
yy | and specially adapted to meet the requirements of church choirs, 
but is also interesting to all musicians. Besides a large amount of reading 
matter concerning music and its general topics the number before us contains 
the following vocal selections, all by well-known authors: ‘‘ Praise ye the 
Lord,” by W. H. Hastie ; ‘‘ Thanksgiving Anthem,” by E. L. Cranmer, Op. 
37; ‘Thine, O Lord, is the Greatness,” by J. R. Murray ; ‘‘ With Songs of 
Joy,” by G. F. Root; and two beautiful instrumental selections from Leybach, 
** March, or Postlude,” and ‘‘ Grand March.” The Vistror is published 
monthly at $1.50 per year, or fifteen cents for a single copy.—Liberal Enter- 
prise, Cuthbert, Georgia. 


New York, January 8, 1894. 


Dear me! How fine we look ! Very truly, 


Ws. A. May. 


Tue Musical Visiror comes out in a brand-new dress this month, from top 
to bottom. Success to you, dear old friend. —The Echo, for Fanuary. 


Tue Musicat Visrror should be a very welcome visitor in all homes where 
the inmates are lovers of music. It contains a goodly number of the latest 
and best musical publications, both vocal and instrumental, also a carefully 
prepared catalogue of new music. The little anecdotes and notes from the 
lives of our great masters and performers are really charming, and adds so 
much to one’s interest in the men and their work.—The,California Voice, 


Los Angeles. . 


Cuicaco, January 13, 1894. 
Easily leads all the musical journals. 
Gro. F. Roor. 


7 * * @ ! 


It is fine ! 


Pues.o, Cot., January 6, 1894. 
| desire to express my appreciation of the value of the Vistror 
to our choir during the past year, and to state that | regard it as the best pub- 
lication of the kind | have ever seen. Yours truly, 


- ia * * 


H. C. Baker. 


BOOK NOTICE. 


A System of Harmony for Teacher and Pupil. By John A, Broekhoven. 
There is a demand for new methods of teaching Harmony and better transla- 
tions and adaptations of former ones. The two most advanced text-books on 
this subject are Goodrich’s “ Analytical Harmony,” and ‘‘ A System of Har- 
mony,” by John A. Broekhoven, of the Cincinnati College of Music. Of the 
former we have already written; of the latter we can do no better than to 
quote the opinion of Mr. H. E. Krehbiel, of the New York Tribune, whose 
view of the book is indorsed by other distinguished writers and teachers. 
Mr. K. says: 

“* How to put much in little without sacrifice of force or lucidity is admira- 
bly illustrated in a treatise on Harmony, written by an American musician. 
Mr. Broekhoven is teacher of Harmony and Composition in the College of 
Music of Cincinnati, and the title of his book is ‘A System of Harmony for 
Srey and Pupil, with copious examples, practical exercises, questions and 
index, 

‘* The book does not belong to those which profess to teach without a mas- 
ter. On the contrary, its purpose is specifically set forth to be to act as a 
guide to the teacher and a book of reference to the pupil. It follows Richter’s 
‘ Manual’ in arrangement of subjects, and leads from the study of intervals up 
to the harmonization of a given melody, special stress being laid upon inter- 
vallic relations and modulation. In arrangement and conciseness of statement 
the book is admirable, and in every respect it is a monument to the seriousness, 
studiousness, thoroughness, and care of its author.” 
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Ring, Happy Bells. 








Mrs. MABEL MARTINE. Easter Song-Anthem GEO. F. ROOT. 
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I Know that my Redeemer Lives. 


(Introducing his first published Hymn tune, “ 

















J. R. MURRAY, 
Morrison."" 1860.) 
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He _iives that I - 8 live, And now his grace pro - claim, 
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Let strains of heav’n-ly mu- sic rise, While all their an - thems sing, 
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To Christ my help - er and my _ God, wi: e iv - ing King. 
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Tell the Story. 


FANNY M. SPENCER. 
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1. The earth with joy is ring- ing, And all things wake from gloom a - gain; 
2. Each flow’r that greets the morn-ing, And gems the font yet speaks of Him! 
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1. Jesus, lover of my soul, Let me to thy ‘ : ‘ . bo - som fly ; 
2. Other refuge have I none, Hangs my helpless : ; . soul on thee. 
3. Thou, O Christ, art all I want: More than all in thee J find 
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While the nearer waters roll, While the tem ~- pest still is high. 
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